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ABSTRACT 



The paper^focuse£ on the differences which 
characterize rural schools and suggest* ways in which teacher 
preparation programs might train beginning teachers specifically for 
rural- schools. Section 1 describes ways in vhich teacher preparation 
programs can help prospective teachers prepare for the breadth of, 
responsibilities expected in rural schools, i.e., increase the number 
of content areas in which students arejprepared to work, and develop 
students' skills in integratirufe the curriculum-. Section 2 and X 
provide discussions and suggestions relevant to the student teacher 
being, prepared to deal with the rural community. The sections \* 
suggest: students 1 understanding of the roles of the community in : 
American schooling should be expanded, students- experience with ^ 
close relationships between a community and its schools be increased, 
students' skills in accessing information and other resources be 
developed,' and- students 1 self-sufficiency be developed. (AH) 
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preparing teachers for rural schjols 



Objectives: , " • : 

To determine special preparation needs of teachers in rural schools 
To develop recommendations regarding these> needs for teacher prepa- 
ration programs. f , A 

Perspective: , 

Although the basics of effective instruction are similar in ujban, • \ 
suburban, and rural schools, there ctre important demands of the in- 
structional settings which are quite different. This study -focu££S , 
on these differences of the rural school setting: 9 \ 

Methods and data* sources: * 
The primary method is a review of the literature on rural and small 
schools. The data sources include materials from ERIC, books* articles, 
conference, .proceedings, curricula, and unpublished papers ^/ailable ^ 
4 to the researchers. Problems related to the preparation, recruitment," 4 
^ and retention of teachers for rural schools have been -identified in 
the literature. Promising practices of teacher preparation programs 
* related to resolving these problems havfc also been identified. 

Conclusions: / ^ < 

' These problems and promising practices have been synthesized into ^ * 
S set of recommendations for teacher preparation programs working with 

students expecting to teach in rural schools. These recommendations 
include: 1) increase the number of content areas in which participants ^ 
are prepared to work, 2) increase the age ranges with which participants 
are prepared to work, 3) develop participants 1 skills of integration, 
4) increase participants' understanding of the roles of the community 
in American schooling, 5) increase participants 1 .experience with cTose 
t ' relationships between a ^community and its schools, 6) increase parti\ 
cipants 1 experience in rural communi ties, 8) develop participants' 
skills in accessing information and other resources, and 9) develop 
participants' self-sufficiency. 

Educational significance: , 3 

The level of significance of the differentiated preparation needed 

by teachers in rural schools -is a continuing issue in many states and 

universities. -Thjs research project was begun at the request, of the 

President of one of the University of Maine's seven campuses as he 

was making decisions about a "rural" laboratory school and of the ^ 

Dean of .the University College of Education. The preliminary conclusions p 

are being used as* the basis of discussions"b£tween thre University of 

Maine, the State Department of Educational and Cultural Serviced, and 

tjjie State Board o^ Education as they explore differentiated preparation m j ^ 

amcblocal certification issues. 
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Emily Green graduated from college and received her teaching ^ 
certificate in June.y She enthusiastically applied for teaching 
jobs only to find very few positions available for beginhing teach- 
ers. Seeing an ad* for teachers needed in High River, she .got; out 
her state map to find* exactly , where' it was. She located High River 
. in t^TeuJiorthern part of the state, miles from nowhere,, with a popu- 

lsttiott of, 985. Knowing ±hat she had to have a job, she applied 

and wasj Ki^fed. 1 * , 

Being a new teacher is difficult, but Emily's first year was, a 
killer, full of unexpected complications* She was to teach two 
grades because the schaol was so small. Granted, she had few stu- 
dents, ten in the thirtf grade'^ajid eight ip^the fourth, bu^ she was 

j ^^^^ 
expected to teach all subjects for both grades. m There were no^spe- 

cial teachers for art, mytsic, or physical education. It was expec- 
ted that she ckuld And would do it ,all. As she began informal read- 

-ing inventories in preparation for reading groups, she faced another* 
problem. S.ome students seemed to- be several years behind, perhaps 
indicating learning disabilities. In talking ±o the principal, she 
learned the school had an arrangement with another* district in which 
they shared a specialist 50 miles away who did testing and helped ^ 
teachers Work out individual learn in^npl an s for students who needed 
them. She could add students' namfes to the. testing list, but it 

'would probably be several months before the specialist could get to 
them and then it was expected that the students would still be Emily's 

r 

responsibility. 



Emily 'began to panic... she was having trouble just figuring 
out a schedule for teaching all the subjects in two grades within 
the six-htfirr day... and the textbooks were so old. Of course the 
♦principal told her there was no money for new. books. This yeuf she 

mm 

would have to make do with what she had. 

The principal, Ray Blight, was becoming concerned about Emily. 
First she had come to him about her problems finding a place to live 
and then she could not figure out how to get her foreign car fixed 
when the' nearest deaJep. was 200 miles away. She just did not trust 
Sam at the garage. ^ 

Ray suspected Emily was probably lonely. There were not many 
young unattached people in town, but she did not seem anxious to 
mix anyway. She had not! appeared at church, and she did x nat seem 

comfortable with the parents waiting for their* kids in -the school 

S ^ J 

yard. He. knejw she was driving the 400 mile- round trip to^ the city^ 

most weekends. ( ^ 

Ray hated hiring teacher^ from' outside ; so few o~f them stuck 

it out.. It did not seem to matter how much you tried to help; the 

) 

changes were just too great for them. He always tried- to hire local 

people, but not many went to college and those 'who did usually moved 

away to take jobs with , better pay. So he hired another , outsider- and 

crossed t^is fingers that this one would see the advantages of teach- 

iYig in a rural school and living where you could still\ enjoy the 

pleasures of the outdoors and count on your neighbor qown the road. 
j * 
Ray liked being the principal at High River. Sure, there were 

always the budget problems, but every principal bad those. He knew 
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all the kids, parents were running the school library, and Some 

-'were even stkrting to help with after-school clubs. There were 

alvTays- people willing t;o do special* programs in classrooms .when- . ' 

i 

ever teachers askedTx Still it was hard for his school to hire 
and keep good teachers^ was sorry tl^at the state colleges 
did not do more to prepare teachers for a place like High River ^ 
especially when so much of the state was rural. 

**************** *-* ******* *** * * * * ** 

In 1972 there were approximately 790,000 publft school teach- 
ers employed in/ non-metropolitan areas ;* about one out of every < 
three public school teachers Was employed outside^metropolitan 
areas. (Sl^er, p. *27). Yet, colleges and universities continue to 
graduate "cookie cutter" teachers with the same training for t^ach- 
ing in such different settings as Hartford, Conn.; Wellesley, Mass.; 
and Lubec, Main6. Understanding child' development , proyiding ef- 
fective instruction, assessing students 1 learning, e^cT\re impor- 
tant skills for any teacher in any school. The bases of effective 
instruction are similar in* rural r urb#h, and suburban schools. But 
there* are important differences in these school .settings, differences 
for which most beginning teachers are unprepared. This paper fo- 
cuses on the differences which characterize rural* schools and sug- 
gests ways in which teacher preparation programs\tnight train be- 
ginning teachers specif ically • for rural schools'. 
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Broad responsibilities and skills are expected of- teachers in 
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rural schools'^ fiiementary teachers work across grade levels and 
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secondary teachers' work across content areas. >The elementary 
teacher may haVe grades <(fr 7, and 8 in one robm and the' secon- 
dary teacher might teach Several math and science courses. Such 
wide-ranging assignments can be either the source of the fraff- 
mentation and panic that Emiiy felt or the opportunity for the 
integration of both content areas and age groups of children. 

In many rural schools, there are no special teachers for 
art, music, or physical education. Regular classroom teachers, 
frequently are expected to include th£se curriculum areas as 
part of their instructional responsibilities. In dome rural 
schools, these areas may be eliminated from the curriculum 
because teachers caa not or will not include them. 

Student services such as guidance or special ^education of- 
ten f all\primarily to the regular staff because of the absence 
of highly specialized support personnel. While most teachers * 
may have had a brief introduction to exceptional children and 
may have a passing . acquaintance with t counseling skills, they 
rarely have enough training in these areas to provide other 
than stop-gap services. Teaahers in more populated areas ..also 

often participate in such services, but they .h^ve access to ^d- 

( 

i f 

vice from specialized experts. Rural settings place a tremen- 
dous* range of demands on 'tea'chers. Those who come with little 
job experience are often at a loss, saying "Nothing* prepared me 
for' this I 1 Where 1 s the reading consultant, the guidance counselor, 
and the phys ed teacher? I can^t do all this. There's not enough 
time or help and I- don't know how anyyay!'! < 



There are several ways in which teacher preparation pro- 
grams can help prospective teachers prepare for the breadth of 
responsibilities expected in rural schools. 

A Increase the humber of content areas in which students are 

T~ A ' 

prepared to work. t 

The biology teacher must become at least a science teacher 

i 

and preferably §, science teacher with an additional • area of ex- 
pertise^ Such as history -or. mat I;. The Elementary teacher must 
be ablev to work, with the total curriculum without assistance from 
specialists. 

B Increa se the age ranges with which students are prepared 
; ' 5 ; : 

to work. 1 

Teachers in rural schools are expected to work with .a broad- 
er ritnge of ages than teachers in Qther school settings. Several 

grades in one room are cdfaunon in the elementary school. In the 

# 

secondary, school where many .courses may be offeree! only every 
other year, there are students from at least two and often three 
or four grades in a course, In addition to working with students 
of different ages, teachers - must be* able to provide instruction 
to students with varying entry skills. 

'* 

C. Develop students' skills in integrating the curriculum. 

Connecting content areas in the curriculum through topics, 
themes o ; r problems is one way to decrease the fragmentation of- 
ten experienced by teachers in rural schools. Arts, social 
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studies and liteVatu-re might be integrated in a M humanit ies" 
program. 'Writing, computer usage, and math all might be 
taught as the use of symbol systems. Or a secondary school ^ 
ifiight choose to teach advanced math as needed, as an integral , 
part of advanced science courses rather than as a separate 
course needing another teacher at .a different time. Teachers 
in both elementary and secondary schools can develop** topical 
^curricula in areas such as social studies,^ science, literature, 
home economics and industrial '"arts which are taught to integra- 
ted age groups in v three or four-year cycles. Specif ic * topics ' ■ 
can also provide a school or, classroom focus which integrates 
content areas. For example, a school might study '[inventions" 
by reading, interviewing inventors and users, investigating the 
legal patent process, determining a locally-needed invention, 
trying out processes of inventing, etc. 

In other words, programs preparing teache'rs for rurgtl schools 
need to develop generalists. Implementing programs which run 
counter to -the trends toward specialization and dif f erentiat ion > 
is a task which is difficult but necessary to the quality of school- 
ing in rural areas. In most c£ses, teacher preparation programs 
wotald not change drastically,' but rather wotfld modify emphases. p 
Integrative studies seminars, methods courses which look at iflte- 
grated or interdisciplinary programs for schools, academic area 
rather than special subject majors are all ways in which programs 
can work toward developing teachers who are prepared to undertake 
the broad responsibilities of rural schools. 
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Section* II 

Teachers in rural schools are expected to enhance the 
close relatiorlsliip b'etween the school and the cdtamunity. 
School board members might be in and out of the school at 
any time to look at" the prater pump the superintendent wants 



to repair, to check on some old texts a teacfeer wants tore- 
place, or to say hello to the new teacher. Community members 
may be counting and inspecting the cars in the school yard, 
commenting on the relationship of teachers 1 salaries to the' 
age, number, and make of vehicles. The bus driver, cook, 
custodian and teachers often have children or grandchildren 
in the school, increasing and/or complicating their school 
connections. t f ~* , • 

T^ese community members may jalso have a' real sense of 
ownership of the local ^school* In niany rural", areas the, school, 
is the primary municipal expense K the reasern why local taxes 
may* go up or down,, and one of the few constantly visible con- 
sumers qJ tax dollars. ' Many individuals as -well as^elected or 
appointed representatives .may have a say in school operation. 
^ The ri^ral school and its staff may also be expected to fill,, 
many of a community 1 s needs for socializing, in addi/tipn to its 
\needs for formal schooling.,"/ As the" largest meeting place in the 
community, the school burldin.g has ^multiple function^ and needs 
to be available for, Community use of classrooms t as well afe use . 
of the. usual public areas such as the library ^r gymnasium. A 
basketball team can pfovid'e the primary social activity ih a long 
winter. SchOQl dances may* be community affairs drawing people 
of several generations. Arranging for cra^veling concert groups, 
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setting up craft show's and oikanizing Saturday movies are com- 
munity responsibilities uhexpecWl by teachers' not prepared to/ 
teach-in' rural schools. Teacher 'preparation programs can- help 
participants understand and anticipate the special relationship 
between rufal Schools and their communities. * x 



A. Incre ase students 1 understanding of the roles of the commu- 
nity ijk American schooling . : 

Most students, come to teacher preparation programs with a nar- 
row view of community-school relationships based on their own ex- 
perience. Additionally, this experience most often has not' been 
explored in relation to students 1 expectations for or decisions about 
their professional life. The issue ofyfhe relationship between a 
community and its schools, can be a part of existing courses on the 
sociology or' philosophy Vf education or the base fo^new courses in 
the functi6ns of schools and' .the role of the community in determine 
ing those' functions. . ' , 

r 

B Increase 'students' experience with close relations hips between 

' : ; > 

a community and, its schools . * v , - 

.Although course work can broaden awareness of the issues ,"ex- 
perience in the setting is important for understanding and decision- 
making. Teacher trainees need an. opportunity to assess their re- 
sponses to community expectations. In order to experience the re- 
ality of these expectations, it is 'probably, necessary to f||ve re- . 
spons.ibilities.in a school that bring the student in close contact. 
.With. the community. . Student teaching, is generally the ongfalearning 
experience in which these responsibilities are possible, fherefore, 
it is particularly important , that students . thinking .atobut working in 



rural schools have at* least one practicum experience in a rural 
school. These experiences may be of varying lengths and one month 
in a community may be long enough to understand its expectations,. 
However, the primary factor in the usefulness of the experience is 
the extent of a student ! s responsibilities*-^ 

Section III/ - ^ 



Many £^s(chers in training who contemplate working in rural areas 
have little awareness of either the differences among rural commu- 
nities or the characteristics of rural communities in general and^ 
their implications for work in rural schools. Most rural communi- 
ties are isolated in some v^sc^^Some are also insulated, (Jrawing in 
on themselves and rejecting ideas, values, or resources, from outside^ 
Others are experiencing an in-migration whict} brings, 'dpmmunity con-, 
flict, especially arounU issues related to sclfools. A new teacher 
who looks in vain for S^^staurant to have su^tfltafirf coffee after 
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looks in vaip for S^^staurant to have .V^I^^C coffee af 
tin .''.fitftjk* feel culture, sfrobk which^* exacerb^f^^ttie normal st 



ress 



of any new", job. DriViri^&&C the city for a movie or the bookstore 
can add to weekend exhaustion and leave less, time for reenergizing 
for the week, ahead. * ^ 

. J While a young teacher new in a rural community may "'feel isola- 
ted and lonely, he^r -slyp may at the ^same Ijrime* feel squeezed bj^he 

close watch of the community. Whose car is parked at whose house 

> 

the evening- dan be the topic of .community conversation. Becoming 

* . r * * ' 

involved member of the community is one possibility for teachers 
in rura^.ar^^ Wij^i^rawing into greater isolation or going away 
for all. "social 5 and cultural activities are also common directions 
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"for ^eadhers unprepared for liying in rural communities, 



; a. Increase students' experience i-h rural' communities . 

Although class" discussions*.abeut other persons' experiences, 

simulations, and films can be useful, most important "are personal 

v. . 
experiences in rural comrmlnities. Weekend trips to several different 

kinds of rural communities can be' arranged^ A reading class can * 

i 

go to a nearby rural school for a day to assist teachers adminis- 
tering informal reading inventories. Other kinds^of rural school 
participation such as runn^jj field days or providing substitute ■ 

assistance for teachers involved in staff development activities 

j ' ' * 

can be arranged. Most important are extended periods of 'work and/ 

or student teaching which include living in the community served 
by the rural school. 



B. * Develop students' skills in accessing informa tion and other 

re sources > ^ 

: v — n ' . 

Many students feel -lost without big libraries and translate ^ . 

geographic isolation to professional isolation.; There are., at least 

two ways that teacher preparation programs can assist students in Z 

'developing skills used to access information." One is to provide 
courses in the useN>f computers and the information systems avail- 
able through them. Another is to expose students, to various^urces 
of professional information such as. ERIC, professional associations 

-and professional journals and to assist them in developing their own 
networks of resource people^ 

C. Develop students' self- juf f iciency . 

Central to successful teaching in rural 'areas is self-sufficiency 
which may be at odds with the interdependent world, Students need to 
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be comfortable with themselves and be able to spend profitable time 

qJone without depending on fax-^way friends or the kihds s>f social 

activities 'available only in more populated areas, -Courses whfcch 

help participants probe their values, continually assess skills, and * 
' * * * • *- 

# \ build self-confidence are'.particularly important in teacher pre- 

paration programs for rural' schools. * 

Self-suf f iciejit teachers prepared to carry out the broad re- 
sponsibilities of schooling" in rural communities where they con- 
sciously choose to live are .the most important resource of rural 
schools. With modifications ip^requirements , coursework, an^f stu- , 
dent teaching experiences, teaafe^r^ preparation programs can help ^ ^ 
provide these teachers for rural schools. 
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